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tained for me at that time two hundred days of tor-
ture. The cause of the malady must have been en-
tirely local, as any kind of neuro-pathological grounds
for it were absent. I never had the least sign of men-
tal disturbance, no fever, no fainting. My pulse was
the whole time as slow as the first Napoleon's (60).
My speciality was to endure excruciating pain and
cm et vert with an absolutely clear brain for two or
three days on end, vomiting bile the whole time. A
report got wind that I was in an asylum (indeed, that
I had died there). Nothing could have been furth'er
from the truth. My mind did not really mature until
this frightful time. Evidence of it is "Dawn of Day",
which I wrote in 1881 during a winter of unspeakable
wretchedness in Genoa, beyond reach of doctors,
friends, and relations. I composed the book with a
minimum of health and strength, so it stands for a
kind of Dynamometer of my powers. From 1882 on-
wards I progressed, even if slowly, towards recovery.
The crisis was overcome (my father died young, at
exactly the same age at which I myself was at death's
door)* Even to-day I have to be extremely careful;
certain conditions, climatic and meteorological, are in-
dispensable. It is not choice, but compulsion, which
takes me every summer to the Upper Engadine and
every winter to the Eiviera.

Finally, this illness has been of the very greatest
help to me; it has set me free; it has restored me the
courage to be myself. My instincts are those of a
brave, even of a military, beast. The prolonged strug-
gle has slightly exasperated my pride of spirit. After
all, am I a philosopher? But what does it matter?